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National Unity— 
What A 
Farce: 


“SAVE THE land!” 
“The country is in 
danger!” 

These battle-cries, which 


began with the election of the 


Parti Quebecois govemmeni 


cal paiT hele in recent 
months. 


Not surprisingly, it is the 
Trudeau Liberals who have 
gained most from the campaign 
for ‘‘national unity’’. Since the 
PQ election, there has been a 
complete reversal in the opinion 
polls. 


The Liberals, who desperately 
trailed the Conservatives in the 
polls last fall, are now riding high 
on a wave of popularity greater 
than at any time since the last 
election. The media, which a year 
ago was blasting Trudeau every- 
day, has now quietly swung into 
line. 


TASK FORCE 


To milk the desire for tational 
unity forall it is worth, the federal 
government has launched a task 
force on Canadian unity. A lot can 
be learned about what ‘“‘unity”’ 
means for the government by 
looking at the two people ap- 
pointed to head the task force — 
Jean-Luc Pepin and John 
Robarts. 

Pepin, a former Liberal Cabinet 
minister, comes fresh from his job 
as head of the Anti-Inflation 
Board. Here, Pepin effectively 
performed the job of cutting 
workers’ wages in the interests of 
corporate profits. 


Robarts, the former Conserva- 
tive premier of Ontario, is one of 
the leading figures in the Tories’ 
anti-labour tradition. During hts 
term as premier, employers ac- 
ross Ontario went wild with 
union-busting, injunctions 
against picketers, and the use of 
professional strike-breakers. In 
all these areas, they were assisted 
by Tory-backed laws. 


PROFITS, NOT PEOPLE 


Both Robarts and Pepin are out- 
standing representatives of 
Canada’s business elite. For them, 


‘*national unity’’ has nothing to do 
with French-English unity, it has 


have becin growing to lyster- 


to do with preserving a safe envi- 
ronment for making profits. 


Canada’s ruling class, and its 
representatives in Ottawa, don't 
a, 2 dama about the poopie of 
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What worries them about the 
election of the PQ is that the 
workers of Quebec might begin to 
demand improved conditions, 


a of caer Canadians. aor 4 


control over their place of work, 


TWO MEN LAY in hospital in 
critical condition and six 
others were injured, after 
armed security guards 
opened fire on strikers out- 
side a Robin Hood flour mill 
in Montreal, on July 22. 


After a demonstration of 200 
strikers and supporters had tried 
to prevent trucks from leaving the 
plant, the company-hired security 
goons. taunted the strikers 
through the plant fence. A dozen 
strikers got through. 


The strikers grabbed a fire 
house and turned it on the guards. 
According to a newspaper photo- 
grapher, ‘‘one of the goons went 
back to his car and opened the 
trunk and started passing out 
guns. Next thing, they were 
shooting from over by the loading 
dock. I thought they were blanks 
until the guy beside me went 
down.” 

The demonstrators dropped 
the hose and ran. There were 
wounded lying on the pavement, 
some were trying to get up or 
were crawling away, leaving trails 
of blood. 


SIX MONTH STRIKE 


‘People were dropping every- 
where’’, a witness said, ‘‘and there 
was a lot of blood.”’ 

Some guards claimed that they 


control over the basic decisions 
made in Quebec societry. 


As an American investment 
analyst put it shortly after the PQ 
election: ‘‘Investors can handle an 
Independent Republic of Quebec. 


What they're worried about is a 


WORKERS’ UNITY 


The same thing goes for the 
media's campaign to drum up 
anti-French sentiment among 
English-Canadian workers. The 


fired warning shots first, but as 
Yvon Girard, president of the 
local union at Robin Hood, said: 
‘These guys didn’t have guns in 
the trunk to scare us, they were 
set to shoot.” — 

The strike began on February 


thing they fear most is that the 
radical ideas among Quebec 
workers will spill over and create 
a more militant labour movement 
throughout English Canada. 

By stirring up anti-Quebec feel- 
ings, i ugr that pomt occupa- 
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phenomenon. 
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So long as English workers buy 
the anti-French ‘national unity” 
line peddled by the government 
and the media, French and En- 
glish workers will remain divided, 


ontreal Strike rs 


ipikit 


injured Robin Hood Flour striker is helped by fellow strikers. 


2, when the workers walked out in Š 


protest of an Anti-Inflation Board 
wage roll-back. 

Robin Hood Multifoods Ltd., 
the firm that owns the mill, had 
recently fired 115 strikers after 
obtaining a Superior Court in- 


unable to support each other’s 
struggles. 


Yet, precisely that kind of unity 
— working class unity — is what is 
needed if English and French 


ing attacks on the tight s of trade 
unionists, 


immigrants and women. 
Against the bogus calls for “‘na- 


tional unity’’, the labour move- — 


ment must respond by building a 
real workers’ unity against the 
government and the employers. 


Shot 


junction that declared the strike 
illegal. It continued production by 
hiring scab labour. 


Driven to the wall, the strikers 
called the demonstration. But the 
company was playing for keeps. 
The eight wounded bears grim tes- 
timony to that. 


This brutal and overt attack on 
the strikers is an attack on all 
trade unionists, everywhere. If 
these workers don’t have the right 
to picket, if they can’t strike for 
fear of being shot, then the hard- 
won rights of the trade union 
movement are all but lost. 


HOSTILITY 


The government and the busi- 
ness elite hope that hostility to- 
wards Quebec will prevent or- 
ganized labour across Canada 
from mobilizing in support of 
these workers. 

We cannot grant our rulers their 
wish. English Canadian workers 
must call on their unions to pledge 
support to the Robin Hood strikers 
and their local of the Confedera- 
tion of National Trade Unions. 


- English Canadian unions must 
take up collections for the 
wounded workers. and organize 
protest actions against the use of 
professional strike-breakers and 
goon squads in labour disputes. 

Without united action, the 
rights of all unionists, French and 
English, are in danger. 


THE NATIONAL convention 
of the New Democratic Party in 
Winnipeg in early July put the 
cap on the rightward drift in 
that party since 1971. 


In the 1971 convention the 
_left-wing under the leadership 
of Waffler Jim Laxer came the 
closest it ever would to captur- 
ing the NDP.Today the left 
has withered to near invisibil- 
ity. There was almost no op- 
position to Ed Broadbent’s 
leadership. Rosemarie Brown 
and Jim Laxer were both sil- 
ent. 


In addition, there is no trace of 
‘any party policy that looks even 
mildly socialistic. Even the 
nationalist demand for- public 
ownership of resource industries, 
so often mistaken to be in some 
way socialist, was thrown out the 
window. 


Along with it went the $4 
minimum wage, UIC benefits for 
strikers, the fight against wage 
controls, the right of Quebec to 


self-determination, and 
liberalized abortion laws. 
-~ MANAGING CAPITALISM | 


Clear demands to improve the 
life of working people have been 
replaced by a vague plan for ‘‘pub- 
lic management” of the economy 
— in other words juggling with the 
system as it is to try to squeeze out a 
few more jobs and greater corpo- 
rate taxes. 


In this supposed ‘‘labour” 
party the trade union bureaucrats 
couldn’t even pressure the NDP 
governments in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba to dismantle wage 
controls. 


One of the NDP’s most dis- 
graceful policies is on Quebec. 
Broadbent says the solution to the 
unity crisis is a “‘strong national 
government’’. Out of one side of 
its mouth the NDP claims to agree 
with Quebec’s right to decide its 
future “‘without coercion”, but 
out of the other side it says that 
the right of self-determination just 
isn't saleable in English Canada. 
Small wonder the party has never 
elected a member in Quebec. 


DILEMMA 


The NDP is obsessed with its 
inability to rise above 17 per cent 
in the popular vote. It is caught in 
a dilemma. The continual water- 
ing down of NDP politics has 
made it increasingly indisting- 
uishable from the Liberal party. 
There is less and less advantage 
to working people to vote NDP. 
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Winnipeg Convention 


NDP Scrambles 
After Liberals 


Federal leader Ed Broadbent is continuing NDP s right-ward shift. 


But, if the NDP adopted work- 
ing class policies, it would alien- 
ate its base. The most important 
part of the party's base now is 
middle-class professionals. Trade 
union officials, while still impor- 
tant, don’t carry decisive weight 
by themselves. And they agree 
with the general drift, feebly re- 


“PAKI GO HOME!” 

This battle cry of the racist has 
now been followed by the physi- 
cal desecration of the Hindu Prar- 
thana Samaj, a temple in Metro 
Toronto. 

After months of minor but 
steady verbal abuse. the tormen- 
tors have started painting, 
scratching and breaking the tem- 


ple. 


HOME DEFACED 


Kirpa Ram Sabharwal, the pres- 
ident of the temple, told reporters 
that ‘“‘This is not an incident that 


can be forgotten. It seems to be- 


organized, this hooliganism.” At 
his own home, windows have been 
broken and doors defaced and 
splattered with beer bottles. 


Only a week later, the head of 
an inquiry into racial assaults in 
Toronto, Walter Pitman, could 
State that racial attacks have 
‘‘dramatically declined’. Mr. 
Pitman, president of Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute, went on 
to confess that he had no evidence 
for this but, ‘‘that this was his im- 
pression’’. 
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sisting only on the wage -control 
question. 


At present, there is no sign that 
the rightward drift will be re- 
versed. As Trudeau dances circles 
around the opposition, the NDP 
will, in all likelihood, continue to 
stagnate at the polls. 


This **decline’’ in racist assaults 
was attributed to ‘‘a greater sen- 
sitivity of the police” to the prob- 
lem. Yet, Mr. Sabharwal was 
quoted as saying that, when he cal- 
led fer police protection, *‘the 
police laughed and said they 
couldn’t do anything”. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


What has really declined has 
been the newspaper coverage of 
the continuing threats being made 
against the Asian and black com- 
munities. No matter how many 
inquiries state that the ‘“*human 
rights” campaign by the Toronto 
Transit Commission and the On- 
tario Human Rights Commission 
has raised the consciousness of 
the public, as Pitman’s inquiry 
stated, this is clearly nonsense. 

According to recent studies, 
the rise in racism has been di- 
rectly related to growing unemp- 
loyment. The employers and the 
government want to distract us 
from the real source of our prob- 
lems and divide us in order to pre- 
vent us from working together. 
Racism is a perfect way to do that. 

Ron Rosenthal 


Reducing 


Dignity, 


Not Weight 


by Linda Bryce 
WOMEN are bombarded every- 
day by advertisements inducing us 
to buy the image of ‘‘the slimmer 
you’’. 7 
‘‘Ayds reducing plan takes off 
the pounds and lets you eat every- 


thing you like” the magazine ad © 


reads. 

“Two months at Figur Magic 
and you will fit into a size 10 
again’’, the billboard proclaims. 

Join Weight Watchers. You'll 
like youself all the time,” beck- 
ons the newspaper ad. 

And, whether we join or not, 
we've been sold a bill of goods. 
We’ ve been sold an image of hap- 
piness and fulfillment. 


Why is there such a good market 
among women, skinny as well as 
fat, for weight watching candies, 
clubs, drugs and novel diets? It’s 
simple. We think we’re buying a 
chance to be beautiful. 

This image of beauty, of what 
we should be; this vision of the 
perfect face and figure haunts all 
women from the middle-aged 
housewife to the Marilyn Mon- 
roe. Sometimes voluptuous, 
sometimes lean and masculine, 
this elusive stereotype is sought 
with one object in mind — male 
approval. 

Unfortunately, the rigid de- 

ands of the stereotype are im- 
possible to meet. And so, women 
find themselves condemned to 
lives marked by a pervasive sense 
of inadequacy and guilt at our 
failure ‘“‘to measure up”. 


DIVIDES 


The anger and frustration we 
feel is often turned inward and 
manifests itself ironically in com- 
pulsive eating. But, the attempt at 
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rebellion — the attempt to say no 
to the stereotype seldom suc- 
ceeds. Always, there is ‘‘the- 
image’’ to haunt us. And soon we 
are back onto another round of 
compulsive dieting, much to the 
joy of the producers of slenderiz- 
ing aids and beauty programs. 


They are not the only ones who 
profit from our misery, however. 
The entire capitalist class does. 
For, by convincing women, and 
men, that we were born to deco- 
rate the world instead of par- 
ticipating fully in it, the profiteers 
cut in half the only force capable 
of improving the human condition 
— the working class. 

And, as long as that class is di- 
vided, we are ensured a world in 
which dieting has nothing to do 
with physical well-being and ev- 
erything to do with obsessive 
searches for comfort and ap- 
proval. 


Racists Attack Temple 


Kirpa Ram Sabharwal stands outside temple defaced by racists. 
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THE ELECTION of the Parti 
Quebecois government has thrust 
the issue of bilingualism back into 
the centre of political debate. 

The federal Liberal Party is 
talking once again about the 
necessity of bilingualism, now 
called linguistic justice, to pre- 

. serve ‘‘national unity’’. Accord-. 
ing to this argument, the drive for 
Quebec independence results 
from the resistance of English 
Canadians to learning French and 
the refusal of the provinces to 
provide their services in two lan- 
guages. 

This concept is completely 
false. Bilingualism is not an issue 
for separatists in Quebec. It can- 
not ‘‘stem the tide’’ for indepen- 
dence because it does not deal 
with the root of the problem. 

Erecting bilingual stop signs in 
Calgary, or issuing Newfound- 
land license plates in two lan- 
guages, will do absolutely nothing 
to establish the national rights of 
Quebeckers. 


even in places like GM Ste. 
Therese, where over 80 per cent 
of the workforce speaks French. 
- But the bill leaves the separate 
English language school system 
completely intact. This means 
that English will continue to be 
the language of privilege and ad- 
vancement. 


Through the English school sys- 
tem, the business and financial 
elite selectively prepares its chil- 
dren to continue to run economic 
and political affairs in the pro- 
vince. That is why the separate 

- English school system must be 
abolished... Until there is a single | : 
education system with no 4% : st 
privileged status for anyone, real Š oe ® : š 
equality is impossible. 


LANGUAGE EQUALITY 


This does not mean that the ec 
rights of national and ethnic oS O 
minorities in Quebec need be de- > . 
nied. All substantial minorities — 
whether Italian, Greek, or En- 
glish — are entitled to education 
in their own language. But no 
single language education must 
offer a privileged position. Equal- 
ity of language must be achieved 
within a unilingual French school 
system. 

Likewise, contrary to the views 
of those English Canadians who 
see bilingualism as an attempt to 
“tram French down our throats’, 
minority language education must 
be protected within the English 
school systems outside Quebec. 

But even this basic right has not 
been achieved under the 
federalists’ bilingualism program. 
The Federation of Francophones 
outside Quebec has denounced 
Trudeau’s bilingualism as a com- 
plete farce. It has achieved no- 
thing for these French- 
Canadians, and instead uses them 


FRENCH RIGHTS 


What is needed in Quebec is a 
direct assault on the system of 
privileges which exist for the ang- 
lophone minority. French must 
be made the official language of 
Quebec so that the Quebec people 
can fully maintain their language 
and their culture. Even the PQ’s 
supposedly ‘‘controversial”’ lan- 
guage charter, Bill 101, falls far 
short of this goal. 

The bill does take some definite 
steps forward. For example, it es- 
tablishes French as the language 
of work. This would make a 
French language contract bet- 
ween a company and its work- 
force the sole legal contract. Until 
now, the English version has 
often been the legal contract, 


guage school. 


as a political smokescreen. 

The fact is, Trudeau’s biling- 
ualism is anti-Quebec. It is based 
on making a few token conces- 
sions to Francophones -outside 
Quebec without ever granting 
French its just place as the official 
language of Quebec. 

Unlike the Bank of Montreal 
and General Motors, English 
workers do not benefit by forcing 
Quebeckers to work in a foreign 


Francophone students in Sturgeon Falls demanding a 


Bilingual Air Control 


by Richard Collins 
THERE IS nothing inherently 
dangerous in bilingual air traffic 
control. That is the finding of the 
interim report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into Bilingual Air Traf- 
fic Services in Quebec. The report 
was released in early July. 

The commission’s finding 
should come as no surprise. It 
was well known before the com- 
mission was established that most 
of the airports in the world are 
bilingual. The commission re- 
ported that 83 out of 128 countries 
have bilingual air services. 


DISCRIMINATION 


In truth, the commission was 
never set up to investigate safety 
in air traffic services. It was a 
concession to the Canadian Air- 
line Pilot’s Association (CALPA) 
and the Canadian Air Traffic Con- 
trol Association (CATCA) after 
their strike last summer against 
the extension of the use of French 
at Quebec Airports. 


These English pilots and air 
traffic controllers were really 


h lan- 


language. Nor do they benefit by 
maintaining the privileges of 
Westmount. 

The workers’ movement in En- 
glish Canada must come out un- 
conditionally in favour of full lan- 
guage rights for the people of 
Quebec. The empty sham of 


_ Trudeau’s “‘bilingualism’”’ must be 


shelved in favour of full equality 
for the Quebec people. 
Richard Helmer 


striking not for safety in the air, 
but to protect their privileged pos- 
ition. Over the years, fran- 
cophones have been kept out of ' 
these well-paying positions. The 
English pilots and controllers saw 
the move towards bilingualism as 
opening up these jobs to Quebec- 
kers. That was the real issue be- 
hind their strike. 

In fact, the anglophone pilots 
and controllers made their narrow 
fight into a political issue by appe- 
aling to anti-French sentiment 
among English Canadians. ‘‘Now 
the French are going to create dis- 
asters in the air!’’ the story went. 
For large numbers of English . 
Canadians this was just the excuse - 
they needed to bring out their 
anti-French bias. 

Seeing its bilingualism program | 
about to be blasted wide open, the 
Trudeau government frantically 
tried to contain the anti-French | 
racism. Trudeau appeared on na- 
tional television exclaiming. that 
the issue of bilingualism in air 
traffic control constituted the 
gravest crisis in Canada since 
World War 1. à 


BILINGUALISM CRUMBLES 


The. level of the anti-French 
backlash caught even the 
Trudeau government off guard. 
And it revealed the bankruptcy of 
the bilingualism program. 

The alleged aim of bilingualism 
was to establish the equality of 
] for French and 


not make French the official lan- — 
guage in Quebec, as this would 
threaten the dominance of the 
English business elite in the pro- 
vince. 

The government's announce- 
ment of the gradual extension of 
the use of French at Quebec air- 
ports in 1974 was one aspect of 
the bilingualism program. Yet, at 
the first sign of reaction, such as, 
the air pilots strike and the racist 
hysteria it promoted across 
Canada, the government backed 
down. 

By agreeing to appoint a com- 
mission of inquiry, the govern- 
ment played into the false idea 
that safety rather than language 
discrimination was the issue. 


2S ent 


A TOKEN 


All the commission’s interim 
report does is postpone the fight 
around bilingualism in the air for 
another year. The commission 
has so far recommended that 
bilingualism apply simply to Vis- ` 
ual Flight Rules, which affect 
only non-commercial flights. 

And, in an attempt to avoid 
another confrontation with the 
racist English pilots and control- 
lers, the federal government has 
decided to phase out all Visual 


Flight Rules at Mirabel, the. 
largest airport in Quebec. 

In this way, the government 
has ducked an immediate con- 
frontation with the English pilots 
and controllers. However, the 
issue could explode all over again 
in a year’s time when the commis- 
sion makes its recommendations 
on commercial services. _ 
-` When that time comes, it wui be 
the duty of socialists and all those 
concerned with the unity of the 
anglophone and francophone 
working class to expose the real 
facts behind the air safety issue, to 
defend the language rights of the 
people of Quebec, and to oppose 
the spread of anti-French racism. 
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who were out on strike. 


Teamster 
Leader Is 
A Closet 


IN THE United States, the 
Teamsters union is notorious for 
its corrupt officials, for embezzl- 
ing union funds, and even for 
bumping off political rivals in the 
union. 

In Canada, however, the 
Teamsters have managed to 
maintain a much lower profile. 
But that doesn’t mean that the 
union hasn’`t been distinguishing 
itself. 

In fact, the Canadian section of 
the Teamsters is unique for hav- 
ing a member of the Canadian Se- 
nate as its head, Senator Ed Law- 
son of British Columbia. 


Lawson has the distinction of 
never having. been a trade un- 
ionist. Not surprisingly, he made 
headlines for himself last year by 
supporting wage controls and op- 
posing the October 14 general 
strike. 

Recently, Lawson has made 
headlines once again, — this time 
for his financial contributions to 
the Progressive Conservative 
Party. It turns out that last year 
Lawson contributed $200 to the 
Tories even though he sits in the 
Senate as an independent. 
Lawson’s donation was greater 
than that made by most Tory 
senators and MPs. Workers’ Ac- 


tion wonders when the last time 
was that made that kind of 


FEDERAL CIVIL Servants are 
not aware of it, but a tragedy could 
occur this month. One of the best 
fighters I know for trying to make 
the Public Service Alliance of 
Canada (PSAC) into a truly demo- 
cratic union may throw in the 
towel. She’s tired of butting her 
head against the massive wall of 
the PSAC bureaucracy. But she 
sees no way of breaking down that 
wall. 


The dilemma this steward faces 
is not uncommon in the PSAC. 
And, even the most well- 
intentioned can get lost in their 
search for the right way to change 
our union — to make it ours, not 
theirs. 


HIERARCHY 


Some stewards I've talked with 
think that getting into the union 
hierarchy in Ottawa is the answer 
— that having a voice in the 
higher councils will help push the 
leaders to the left. 

That’s not the way it works, 
however. All too soon, it seems, 
even the most radical militant gets 
used to rubbing shoulders with 
parliamentarians, to receiving 
salaries well above those of the 
average PSAC member, and to 
assorted other privileges. 

And so, when it comes to choos- 
ing between the demands of the 
membership and those of the 
bureaucrats, the dilemma is usu- 
ally settled in favour of life in the 
glass palace on Gilmour Street, far 
removed from the low wages and 
daily on-the-job harassment most 


THE CONFEDERATION of 
Canadian Unions (CCU) has de- 
nounced the Canadian Labour 
Congress’ policy of collaboration 
with the Liberal government. 

At the Seventh Convention of 
the CCU in early July, a resolu- 
tion was passed which called the 
CLC’s proposals for a tripartite 
business, government, labour 
planning board, ‘ta form of col- 
laboration between labour lead- 
ers, business and government 
that would not contribute. to the 
solution of our problems of un- 
employment, inflation and exploi- 
tation and would in fact only build 
another bureaucracy.” 


QUEBEC 


The CCU also came out in sup- 
port of Quebec's right to deter- 
mine its own future: * While we 
urge Quebec to stay as part of 
Canada,” the resolution stated, 
“we pledge to cooperate and 
work together with the people of 
Quebec regardless of which deci- 
sion they come to on this sensitive 
and important issue.” 

These are important stands to 
be taken by a labour body and 
certainly a large step ahead of the 
positions of the CLC. 


NATIONAL UNIONS 


The CCU ts a Confederation of 
strictly-Canadian unions, repres- 
enting 30,000 workers in 20 dif- 
ferent unions. The nationalist 


sentiment expressed by unions 


that certify and affiliate to the 
CCU ts a reaction against the 


rpg 


AFL-CIO 


PSAC head Andy Stewart presents plaque to fellow bureaucrat. 


of us face. 
For those militants who reject 
that first ‘‘solution’’, there is the 


temptation of restructuring the 
Alliance. Why not, for instance, 
let each bargaining unit form its 
own union? Wouldnt this put an 
end to the dominance of locals by 
the so-called ‘‘professional’’ 
categories. 


BREAKWAY 


The first problem is that even a 
union composed say, of CRs 
only, the interests of the rank and 
file could still be disregarded. 
Any union, no matter how small, 
can develop a privileged bureauc- 
racy separated from the day to 
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CCU Convention of 1975. This year’s convention denounced CLC for lack of militancy. 


and their Canadian sections in the 
CLC. 

The CCU advances the idea that 
it is the fact of American control 
that has distorted Canada’s un- 
ions. But, the truth is that unions 
on both sides of the border tend to 


It is ame that the CCU is, at 
present much less bureaucratic 
than the CLC unions. But the un- 
ions m the CCU are small and 
very new. There is nothing to 
prevent them developing unde- 
mocratic structures just because 
they are Canadian. One need only 


day concerns of its members. For 
it’s structures, not who is in them, 
which leads to the divorce of in- 
terests.. 

The second and more important 
problem is that the break-away 
union would not have the PSAC’s 
potential collective strength. Man- 
agement, which is continually try- 
ing to get us to believe that one 
group’s interests are different 
from another group’s, would be 
helped immensely by fragmented 
unions. United action around 
working conditions would then be- 
come absolutely impossible. 

In the end, of course, there is 
no short cut to a militant and 
democratic PSAC. It will come 


Public Employees and the Cana- 
dian Union of Postal Workers to 
see that. 


SOLIDARITY 


But even more important is the 
fact that nationalist unions cannot 
combat huge multi-national 
monopolies — the type of corpo- 
ration that more and more work- 
ers are employed by. 

These corporations, spanning 
several countries, have the ability 
to reduce the impact of a strike by 


shifting production te plants in 


another area or another country. 
This is especially true in Canada 
‘bere the largest and most impor- 
ant Companies are American- 
based. 


> 
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about only through the hard work 
of arguing and showing in practice 
a unionism that fights for work- 
ers. It means challenging political 
assumptions about what workers 
rights are and whose law we are 
obeying. 

It means that, instead of climb- 
ing to the top or seeking refuge in 
a break-away union, action is the 
key. As militants, we. must be 
prepared to go beyond the 
bureaucrats, the contract and 
even the laws to help build on- 
the-job militancy and unity. 

It's a long-term strategy which 
will start slowly. But, it’s the only 
way to organize to win. 

—A member, PSAC 


International unions offer a bet- 
ter possibility of fighting multi- 
national corporations. Of course, 
that will not happen so long as 
they are controlled by over-paid 
bureaucrats. That is why rank 
and file workers in Canada and 
the U.S. have to organize to bring 
their unions under membership 
control. Then a real international 
solidarity could be built. 

Dividing workers along sec- 
tional or national lines just breaks 
much-needed unity and weakens 


collective strength. While the 


CCU’s stand on tripartism and 
Quebec is to be applauded, its 
strategy of breaking away workers 
from the international unions is no 
real solution to the problems faced 
by workers — on either side of the 
border. 


Workers’ 
“Friend” 
At Waxman’s 


THE POLICE don’t always come 
down on people with clubs swing- 
ing. Sometimes they use the 
‘‘reasonable” approach. 

In the strike at Waxman 
scrapyard in Hamilton the police 
have been down on both picket- 
lines nearly every day. The chief 
of industrial relations for the 
Hamilton and Wentworth police, 
Jim Cooke, regularly wanders 
around the line, smoking his pipe, 
wearing his civvies, chatting it up 
with the boys. At first, many peo- 
ple wondered, **who’s that guy?” 
not realizing there was a cop in 
their midst. 

Because there was some dam- 
age of company trucks in this 
strike, there have been as many as ` 
six cops on the line at once. 
Cooke all the while makes like he 
is the *‘workers’ friend” 


He stopped cars for us, even 
standing in front of them himself 
until we had talked to the driver. 
But his presence means you can’t 
threaten the driver — which re- 
duces the effectiveness of the 
picket. 

To crown it all, Cooke even 
bought all of us coffee (about 
twenty cups). | 

Some of the men fall for this, 
saying that he is just doing his job. 
This is all true, but what is his job? 
Cooke told us himself. If the com- | 
pany decides to hire scabs and 
drive trucks across our picketline, 
then it is his duty to guide them 
across. 

A Waxman’s Striker 
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18,000 P 


A ONCE insignificant 
strike at a small fire pro- 
cessing plant in North 
London has escalated 
into a mammoth struggle 


most exhilirating moment I’ve ever experienced” 


for trade union rights in ` a 


Britain. | 

Eighty Asian workers, mostly 
women, have been fighting at 
Grunwicks for nearly a year for 
the right to form a union. More 
than 4,000 police, a labour-spy 
outfit, professional strikebreak- 
ers and the nation’s courts are out 
to smash them. 

The reason for management’s 
offensive is becoming clearer every 
day. The Grunwicks strike has be- 
come a symbol for both the emp- 
loyers and the labour movement. 
Around this strike has been built 
the largest solidarity movement in 
the British working class in years. 


SOLIDARITY 


It was in May that the call for 
union support began to reap re- 
sults. Some 1,500 trade unionists 
manned the Grunwicks picket 
almost daily, defying police and 
harassing scabs. The resulting in- 
crease in police action caused 
several local union leaders, most 
notably Arthur Scargill of the 
Yorkshire National Union of 
Miners, to mobilize broader 
labour support for the strike. 

The result was a magnificent 
show of strength. On July 16, over 
Grunwicks and halted the "police 
and strike-breakers dead in their 
tracks. Unable to break the 
thousand-deep picket line, 
mounted police turned and rode 
away. 


PAKISTAN | 


The worker 


generals stole their victor 


IN JUNE, Prime Minister Bhutto’s 
regime was overthrown after four 
and a half months of spectular agi- 
tation and great tragedy — bet- 
ween 350 and 1,000 people killed 
and, at times, up to 50,000 in 
prison. : 

Millions of Pakistanis, their 
hopes raised by the Pakistan Na- 
tional Alliance (PNA), had 

reacted in fury to Bhutto’s rigged 
election win in April. 

The PNA is a motley crowd of 
religious bigots, chauvinists and 
small businessmen. They had 
given expression to the 
groundswell of anger and resent- 
ment felt by workers in the major 
cities against Bhutto's attempts to 
cut living standards and under- 
mine trade union organization. 


WORKER MILITANCY 


Weeks of general strikes, street 
fighting and massive demonstra- 
tions followed the election. 

While Bhutto could have hand- 
led the protests of lawyers and doc- 
tors, what he could not stand was 
the explosion of the worker mili- 
tancy, centred in the industrial dis- 
tricts of Karachi. 

Cities were paralyzed, the pro- 
fit rate collapsed, investment 
stopped and exports dried up. 
Bhutto was driven to concede, at 
least formally, all the opposition 


Pees 


Magnificent! 18,000 workers on Grunwicks mass pick 


“It was about the most ex- 
hilirating moment I’ve ever ex- 
perienced,” said one London 


docker, `The picket held solid 


This bitter struggle was first 
sparked by the atrocious condi- 
tions facing the Grunwicks work- 
ers. For a 40 hour week, employees 


a ba 


demands. 

When the opposition 
threatened, however, to intensify 
the agitation, the army intervened 
to arrest Bhutto, his government 
and the PNA. 

The army chiefs felt threatened 
by a possible mutiny of young 
army officers reluctant to do 
Bhutto’s dirty work. 

Also. there was the possibility 
of armed conflict between gov- 
ernment and opposition suppor- 
ters due to extensive gun-running 
by both. 

Pakistan’s new ruler, General 


in Karachi, workers set fire to a train that broke through a p 


icket For 


re 


received an average of $50 — mis- 
erable even by British standards. 
Workers were not allowed to talk 
te each other on the job and even 


monitored by management. 

Last year, on August 23, a 
young student was fired. That 
was the last straw. The entire 
workforce walked out and the 


s fought, but the 
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Zia-al-Haqg, was promoted by 


Bhutto only months ago, over the 


heads of many other likely candi- 
dates. He is known to be a religi- 
ous fanatic and sympathetic to or- 
thodox Islamic customs. 


A GREAT DEFEAT 


Within a week of coming to 
power, the General had to resolve 


_ the crisis in the only way he and 


his class knew. All trade union 
activity has been declared illegal 
and conviction before a court 
martial can lead to ten lashes or 


t demonstrated the strength that 


icket line, killing 
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battle for unionization began. 
It’s not been an easy battle. 

The workers have encountered 

morning bus-loads of scabs cros- 


sional strike-breaking outfit, 
known as the FBI, has tapped 
strikers meetings. And, most vic- 
ious of all, thousands of police, 
including trained riot-squads and 
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two strikers. 


three years hard labour. 

For attending a political meet- 
ing, the prison sentence is even 
longer — seven years hard 
labour. 

The defeat of Bhutto was a great 
victory. But a military coup is a 
great defeat. It painfully shows the 
lack of any real political alterna- 
tive for the peasants and workers 
of Pakistan. 

It was the workers who fought, 
who made the enormous sac- 
rifices required to defeat Bhutto. 
But the generals have reaped the 
victory. 
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ght 


can best cops, sca 


bs and bosses. 


security forces, have brutally as- 
saulted the picketers. 


Only after months of talk and 
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pickets. The overwhelming re- 
sponse caused some of the scabs 
to quit work and join the picket 
line. Printworkers at a London 
newspaper struck against their 
employer for printing a call for 
readers to send their films to 
Grunwicks. 

Also, 60 building workers stop- 
ped work for half a day to protest 
the arrests and police brutality. 
And a large local of postal work- 
ers agreed to boycott all mail 
going to Grunwicks, which oper- 
ates mainly by mail order. - 


UNION BUSTING 


Yet just when it looked like 
management was beginning to 
crack, the union’s general secret- 
ary, Roy Grantham, put a damper 
on the militancy. He issued a call to 
restrict the number of picketers to 
500 — hardly enough to stop the 
scabs and to defend picketers 
against the police. 

Grantham, like union officials 
here, frowns on mass actions as a 
tactic in winning a strike. Instead, 
he looks to the Labour govern- 
ment for a solution to this strug- 
gle. 

Indeed, members of the Labour 
Party have expressed “outrage” 
at the actions of the police, and 
have stated their support for the 
strikers. But owners of sweat- 
shops like Grunwicks are not 
about to back down simply as a 
result of a disapproving glance. 

Grunwicks has become the acid 
test for all British workers. If the 
strike is won, thousands of unor- 
ganized workers across Britain 
will have the confidence to un- 
ionize and fight against the rotten 


conditions and wages they face. - 


The employers fully understand 
this. Grunwicks will be a fight to 
the death. If management wins, 
the working class will have lost a 
decisive battle. The struggle still 
hangs in the balance. 


Abbie Brooks 
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The Force That Is 


Growing Police 
Powers Threaten 
Civil Rights 


JUST AS arbitrary covert police 
activity has surfaced as a growing 
trend, with the recent revelations 
about the RCMP (covered on these 
pages), a whole raft of government 
legislation has been introduced 
that multiplies the power of the 
police to do just this very thing. 

First, there is the gun control 
law. This is supposedly aimed at 
criminals and maniacs who might 
take pot shots at innocent people. 
An endless debate has raged over 
whether gun control would really 
prevent this, with critics making 
the point that these people can 
always procure arms. 

That aside, what is obvious is 
that gun control gives the police 
another instrument of social con- 
trol. To buy a rifle now you need 
to be certified by several judges. 
lawyers or doctors that you are a 
decent, law-abiding citizen. 


SUCCESSIVE SCANDALS about 
the RCMP’s illegal activities have 
come to light in recent months. 
They beg the question: Are the 
Mounties out of control? If the fed- 
eral government doesn’t even 
know about their buggings, 


break-ins and wiretapping ac-_ 


tivities, then who runs the nation’s 
police force? 

And, the ever-growing list of 
RCMP wrongdoings suggest 
these mini-Watergate scandals 
are just the tip of the iceberg. 


MINI-WATERGATES 


To name a few: 
@ In New Brunswick, two junior 
RCMP officers are told to drop an 
investigation into political kick- 
backs of the governing Tories. 
The inquiry is told by the N.B. 


Justice Department (which called ` 


off the investigation) that the 
RCMP is saving face and trying to 
protect its image and the careers 
of some senior officers. 


@ In Alberta, police bug police, as 
an RCMP inspector is accused of 


. bugging the hotel rooms of pro- 


vincial policemen during a joint 
investigation. A junior RCMP 
corporal faces disciplinary action 
for exposing the bugging. 


@ in Toronto, RCMP are not 
charged by Metro police with 
possession of stolen documents 
they mysteriously obtain after a 
theft of the Praxis organization 
during a 1970 fire, even though 
they admitted they knew the 
documents were stolen. The fed- 
eral Solicitor General orders 
those pressing an investigation to 
lay off or an informant’s life will 
be in danger. 


@ The most spectacular incident 
of RCMP corruption, though, is 


‘candals 


As a result of this law, guns will 
be increasingly concentrated in the 
hands of police, private spy and 
protection agencies, professional 
strike-breakers and the like. 

Native people have been justi- 
fiably upset. For many of them 
hunting is a way of life. But be- 
cause most natives don't own any 
property, they have difficulty 
proving their decency to those in 
control. The police want to con- 
tain any future native uprisings 
such as happened at Cache 
Creek, B.C., Kenora, Ontario, 
followed by the Native Caravan 
to Ottawa and occupation of a 
building on Parliament Hill. 

Second. there is the expanded 
wire tap law. The purpose of this 
is to liberate the present and ongo- 
ing police mtellgence program 
from the stigma of ilegality. 
Many of the scandals now surfac- 


the four year cover-up of the il- 
legal break-in at the Quebec news 
agency, Agence Presse Libre du 
Quebec, in 1972. The top officials 
of three police forces ordered the 
break-in of the agency's offices. 
And even the Prime Minister says 
that then Solicitor General 
Goyer, to whom the RCMP is re- 
sponsible, had no inkling of 
RCMP involvement until four 
years after the fact. 

No charges were laid against the 
three cops from the Combined 
Anti-Terrorist Squad until 1976, 
and only then because an ex- 
Mountie blew the whistle. 

The Prime Minister himself is 
admitting that no minister and no 
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Scenes like this are more and more common these days. As the 
economic situation worsens and employers attack the hard-won 
gains of workers, they are using the police and the RCMP to do their 


ing wouldn't be scandals if only 
the police had won these powers 
as they had asked. 

Once again. the avowed target 
of mtelligence is the international 
mafia conspiracy and the odd 
political terrorist. Be that as it 
may. with this bill the police will 
have the legal power to monitor 
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Solicitor General, and no major- 
ity of elected MP’s told the RCMP 
what to do. 

They decided themselves. 
Once they had decided, no law 
could stand in their way — 
whether it be illegal entry, or bug- 
ging, or covering up corrupt gov- 
ernment practices. 


But the chief concern of the gov- 
ernment is not that the RCMP is 
some kind of power unto itself. 
They are far more concerned that 
an overzealous force will continue 
to embarass the government by 
bungling politically sensitive ac- 
tivities, perhaps revealing some of 
the more sordid episodes for which 
the government is responsible. The 


the conversations of anyone it 
feels is attempting to disrupt the 
social order. And that will include 
socialists and unionists who ad- 
vocate direct action as the most 
effective way for workers and op- 
pressed groups to resolve specific 
disputes. 

Finally we have the new Immig- 


k Mounties 


RCMP never operates against the 
interests of the system, but then 
they never have to face an electo- 
rate either. 


No MP's and no courts control 
the police — they are an au- 
tonomous, self-serving body. The 
three cops who pleaded guilty to 
planning the APLQ break-in were 
given unconditional discharges — 
a complete vindication for admit- 
ting they broke the law ‘‘in the 
line of duty”. 

The courts said the pre-trial in- 
quiry of the break-in must be held 
in secret ““in the public interest.” 
The present Solicitor General, 
Fox, refused to release internal 
RCMP documents as evidence, 
claiming that to do so would be a 
threat to “‘national security.~ 


PROTECTING PROFITS 


The record of RCMP scandals, 
suppression of evidence and courts 
vindicating admitted illegalities, 
shows the nation’s police force for 
what it really is. The RCMP is a 
political police force, founded and 
maintained. to ensure social and 
political stability for corporations 
to reap profits. 


After weeks of stalling, the Sol- 
icitor General has ordered a fed- 
eral Commission of Inquiry into 
the RCMP — on the advice of 
none other than top RCMP Com- 
missioner Nadon himself. 


Of course, while the Justice and 
two lawyers on the commission 
take two years to hold their secret 
sessions whenever ‘‘national 
security’ is threatened, we won't 
hold our breaths for the true story 
about the activities of the RCMP 
to come out. 

Barbara Riel 


dirty work. That’s why all workers 
increases police powers. 


ration Act. The new Act is basi- 
cally a police powers bill which 
gives immigration officials and the 
police arbitrary authority to 
harass immigrants. They have left 
themselves the flexibility to direct 
selected immigrants to areas of the 
country where employers are 
screaming about ‘“‘labour shor- 
tages”. 


IMMIGRATION ACT 


Any immigrant, mciuding ali- 
permanent residents who are not 
yet Canadian citizens, can now be 
deported for merely the suspicion, 
of likelihood *‘to engage in crimi- 
nal activity, espionage or subver- 
sion against democratic govern- 
ment, institutions or processes.” 
This clause was included at the 
specific request of the RCMP’s 
Secret Service. 


For at least their first three 
years in Canada (until they can 
become citizens) immigrants will 
have to live with the threat of de- 
portation on the basis of some 
anonymous person’s private sus- 
picions. 

The right to appeal a deporta- 
tion order can be dismissed by the 
Minister of Immigration and the 


Gays F. 


ACROSS THE U.S., homosexuals 
are demanding a halt to Anita 
Bryant’s anti-gay campaign. Hun- 
dreds of thousands have marched 
in the streets demanding the civil 
rights of gay people. 


During Gay Pride Week in early 
July, over 100,000 gays and sup- 
porters demonstrated in New 
York City’s Central Park. In San 
Francisco, a massive crowd of 
over 200,000 gathered for the 
same cause. 


Chants such as ‘‘Gay, straight, 
black, white — Same enemy, same 
fight!’ were shouted. In San Fran- 
cisco, a series of signs equating 
Bryant with the fascist Ku Klux 
Klan and_ Hitler were carried on 
the march. 


This wave of protest indicates a 
new level of organization in the 


Always With You 


nust oppose new legislation that 


Solicitor General without giving a 
specific reason. People can be 
grabbed by the RCMP’s Security 
Service and whisked away with- 
out a word in defence if it is all in 
the ‘‘national interest’. 


Right now the main target is 
immigrants. How long will it be 
before we see the same powers 
being extended to deal with 
Canadian citizens? 

are more and more fighting back to 
defend their rights to jobs, decent 
wages, unions, etc. In these cir- 
cumstances, they are colliding with 
the arbitrary powers of the police 
and the entire repressive machin- 
ery of the government. These new 
pieces of legislation should be a 
warning that the government plans 
to play for keeps. 


The main defence working 
people have against this growth of 
police powers is to build a mass 
workers’ movement, so large and 
so powerful.that the security ef- 
forts of the state cannot contain it. 
Only such a movement can pro- 
tect the hard-won rights of work- 
ers and prevent the drift towards 
an increasingly authoritarian 
situation. 


gay community in America. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that 
the oppression of gay people is 
only one part of the growing at- 
tacks on other oppressed groups 
— especially women and blacks. 
Anita Bryant has been offered 
speaking engagements from 
numerous fascist, racist, and fun- 
‘damentalist groups. Her own 
“movement, called ‘‘Save Our 
 Children’’, successfully lobbied to 
repeal a gay rights law passed in 
Dade County, Florida. 
Bryant has repeatedly referred 
to gays as ‘““*human garbage” and 
“an abomination’’. Her followers 
carry bumper stickers proclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Kill a Queer for Christ”. In 
some localities, her adherents 
have also fire-bombed gay peo- 
ples’ houses. 
In Canada, despite recent re- 
commendations of the Ontario 


WHAT DO we know 
about the real history of 
the RCMP? 


We know that contrary to 
the view which they have cul- 
tivated as nothing less than a 
legend, their original purpose 
was not to keep peace on the 
prairies and protect the In- 
dians. 

Rather, the North West 
Mounted Police (their original 
name) were established to repress 
the Indians and Metis, thereby en- 


couraging settlement and 
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of Canadian investments, in par- 
ticular those of the railway mag- 
nates, as well as inviting American 
intervention in the territory that 
would become the prairie pro- 
vinces. 


ENEMY ALIENS 


‘By the early 1900’s, the west 
having been secured, serious 
consideration was given to dis- 
banding the Mounties. Only the 
war and the economic crisis in the 
years immediately following 
saved them from abolition. 

Opposition to the war and the 
presence of some 200,000 so cal- 
led ‘‘enemy aliens’’ provoked the 


ight For Rights 


Human Rights Commission 
which oppose discrimination for 
“sexual persuasion’, there is no 
room for a sigh of relief. 

The changes in the Human 
Rights Code will not necessarily 
be backed up by law. For in- 
stance, women, blacks and im- 
migrants have been guaranteed 
“equality” by the code for some 
time, but discrimination at work 
and on the streets has been stead- 
ily rising nonetheless. 

That gays in Canada know this 
was demonstrated in Toronto on 
July 22 at Queen's Park when ap- 
proximately 500 demonstrators 
turned out in support of gay 
rights. 

The lines are only now becom- 
ing openly drawn, but there is no 
doubt that Canada will also be a 


- battleground for the rights of gay 


people. 


might have threatened the security 


m 


government to devise a new role 
for the NWMP — that of haras- 
sing, spying, deporting, and in- 
terning people. 

After the war, the growing 
preoccupation with internal polit- 
ical security came to include 
strike breaking. propagandizing, 
spying on and harassing union 


members. socialists, and other 


assorted political activists. In the 
year 1921, in a period of mass 
labour unrest, the force spent in 
excess of $87,000 for informers 
and special agents along, in addi- 
tion to maintaining its own regular 
secret service. 
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Winnipeg General Strike of 1919 
in which the NWMP killed two 
men, wounded dozens of others 
and arrested about 15 of the strike 
leaders. 


But the RCMP really secured a 
place for itself during the depres- 
sion. Once again they were called 
in to repress workers by breaking 
up their demonstrations and 
harassing the organizations they 
set up. 

The relief camps of the 1930's, 
for unemployed single men, were 
infiltrated by police spies. When 
the “On to Ottawa” trek took 
place in 1935, the Mounties pro- 
voked the thousands of trekkers 
into rioting in Regina so they 
would never reach their destina- 
tion. 

The RCMP were also able to 
determine the rate of immigrants 
by coercing them to become 
police spies, or failing that, by de- 
porting them. Under the immigra- 
tion act at that time, anyone who 
had been in Canada for less than 
fives years could be deported if 
they became a public charge. 


FASCIST SYMPATHY 


In addition, anyone not born in 
Canada, regardless of how long 
they had lived here, could be de- 
ported for advocating the over- 
throw of any constituted authority 
or creating any riot or public dis- 
order. In 1931 alone, over 7,000 
people were deported, many of 
them union activists or socialists. 

In their campaigns against *‘the 
red menace”, both the police and 
the government attempted to fos- 
ter and exploit popular prejudices 
against non-Anglo-Saxons by 
portraying socialism as un- 
Canadian. 


In 1932, the commissioner of 


the RCMP blamed the unemp- 
loyment on the ‘*communists” 
saying: ‘‘It is notable that 99 pèr- 


cent of these fellows are foreig- 
ners and many of them have not 
been here long. The best thing to 
do would be to send them back 
where they came from in every 
way possible. If we were rid of 
them there would be no unemp- 
loyment or unrest in Canada.”’ 

The open sympathy that many 
members of the RCMP displayed 
towards fascism and racism during 
the thirties is obvious from the con- 
tents of their official publications, 
and in particular, the ‘““RCMP 
Quarterly” which praised the way 
in which the fascists had rescued 
the people of Germany, Italy and 
Spain from the clutches of the 
communists. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


During the cold war era, the 
Mounties investigated thousands 
of people who worked for the 
government or for companies 
holding defence contracts. 
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But they also investigated and 
harassed anyone in the country 
who they thought ‘“‘might be, or 
might become a danger to the 
state.” In 1963 alone, they inves- 
tigated an estimated 150,000 peo- 
ple. 

Such was the paranoia, that the 
RCMP and the Canadian gov- 
ernment had Hal Banks, a well 
known Canadian criminal with 
connections in the Mafia, brought 
into the country from the U.S. to 
run the Seafarers’ International 
Union in the hope of smashing the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union be- 
cause it was led by communists. 

Knowing their past record, we 
should be ready to expect more of 
the same from the RCMP in the 
future. This will include increased 
spying, harassment of immigrants, 
strike breaking, and wider legal 
powers of investigation, as the 
economic crisis bites deeper into 
the lives of working people. 

Brian McDonald 
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SOCIALISTS are often criticized for being 
obsessed with economic affairs, such as 
wages and jobs, and for neglecting ** human 
issues’ like art, music and athletics. 

In fact, nothing could be further from the 
truth. At the heart of any serious socialist 
outlook is the desire for a radically new 
human society. 


Central to socialism is the idea that a new 
form of culture can and must be created — a 
culture in which individuals would develop 
their full powers of creative expression. 
Rather than seeing the decline of culture, 
true socialism would bring about the 
greatest flowering of the arts in human his- 
tory. 


CULTURE AND ECONOMY 


What socialists understand, however, is 
that suchaculture cannot be created within 
any society divided into different social 


What Will Happen To 
Culture In Socialist Society ? 


classes, one oppressed by another. 

Every society is organized according to 
the way that it produces the means of life — 
food, clothing, shelter and so on. The cul- 
tural products of a society — works of art, 
music and sports — depend upon the way 
in which these means of life are produced. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ART 


For example, art began when primitive 
humans started to use tools. With tools, 
human beings stopped simply responding 
to the hostile environment that they found 
themselves in, and actually began to shape 
and transform their environment to meet 
their needs. 


Prehistoric humans painted pictures of 
animals with arrows piercing them in the 
hope that this would make it easier to hunt 
them. Music began in a similar way, with 
chants and dances designed to affect the 


environment. Thus, art began as an essen- 
tially magical atempt to influence the 
world. 


Over thousands of years, human beings 
began to enjoy art for art’s sake. All 
societies developed rituals and customs 
that they participated in more and more 
just for the sake of enjoyment. 


But, still, art and culture were not evenly 
shared. While the majority of people 
laboured, a small minority lived off part of 
what the masses produced. To this minority 
went the greater part of the fruits of culture 
— the great works of literature, music and 
art. 


The masses of people were denied the 
possibility of making artistic and cultural 
enjoyment a dominant part of their lives. 
Emperors, lords, kings, queens, rich 
capitalists and bankérs monopolized this 
privilege. 


CRIME KEEPS = PAYING 


earned more 
than $2 million 
since the 
W atergate 
scandal 
first 
came to 
light. 


THIS IS the tale of a Canadian 
manufacturer who claims he has 
been forced to locate one of his 
plants in Barbados. 

‘Don’t get me wrong, ` says 
Jack Cooper. “Tm still high on 
Canada, but I have to face the 
facts — Š 

The facts, according to 
Cooper, are that Canadian work- 
ers don’t work hard enough. 
They're not breadwinners any- 


PENNIES 
FROM 
HEAVEN? 


BILLY GRAHAM, the fiery- 
eyed evangelist who likes to 
preach about trust in the Lord, 
has been doing some saving on 
the side... of a more material na- 
ture than he likes to admit. 

His ministry has almost $23 
million tucked away in various 
forms, including $19.3 million 
invested in blue-chip stocks and 
bonds. > 

Graham conceded recently that 
he had been trying to keep the 
existence of the fund secret, to 
avoid having to deal with people 
asking for help. 


SOB STORY OF THE MONTH 


more, he says, they're 
‘*“cakewinners™. 

By contrast, workers in Bar- 
bados are more to his taste. Not 
only are they considerably 
cheaper, but they are “more effi- 
cient than workers in Canada.” 

When asked why, Cooper, the 
president and chairman of a 
sporting goods company, exp- 
lained, ‘‘Beeause they’re hun- 
grier.” 


A 
TY 


of the U.S. 


ONLY UNDER CAPITALISM 


“THE CRIMINAL”. a bearded 
fellow named Karl Marx once 


wrote, “breaks the monotony of 


bourgeois life... he keeps it from 
Stagnation... he gives a stimulus 
to the productive forces.” 

He couldn't have been more 
right. One of the most famous 
crimes of recent years, the Water- 


gate break-in and cover-up, has 
Stimulated the 


than $100,000 MILLION in pro- 
fits so far. 

And there’s more to come. So 
far we have seen a hit movie, a 
series of TV interviews, at least 
nine major books on the subject, 
most of them by the felons them- 
selves, and there are at least two 
more films coming up. 


“If you ask me they’ ve staged an economic crisis to take 
everyone's mind off the Silver Jubilee.” 
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It’s easy, once you 
know how.. 


THIS MUST BE some kind of record. National Iranian Oil 
is reported in Business Week as having made sales last 
year of $19.6 billion, of which $17.1 billion was profit. 
That profit of 87.3 per ent is down slightly from last 
year, when they pulled off a profit of 89.9 percent! 


IT HAD TO happen. The Drive- 
In Funeral has arrived. 

“I wouldn’t say it’s 100 per- 
cent, but it's going along 
nicely,” reports one of the 
owners of the Pointe Coupee 
Funeral Home in New Roads, 
Louisiana. 

Although only about a dozen 
funerals have so far used the 
special feature of the Home, 
which opened six months ago, 
it can only get more popular. 
After all, it's so convenient. 
` Mourners can drive right up 
to pay their last respects with- 
out having to get out of their 
cars. The body is tastefully dis- 
played in an open coffin placed 
in the 7-by-5 foot picture win- 
dow of the funeral home, and 
further enhanced by a small 
cross and a blue neon light. 


In addition, artists of all kinds 
generally found themselves 
forced to live off the privileged 
classes in society — the ones who 
could pay to keep artists alive. 
Inevitably, this tended to influ- 
ence artists’ work. 

It was suicidal to depict the rul- 
ing class and their societies un- 
favourably. Those artists who 
dared do this were hounded, 
persecuted, forced into poverty, 
had their works destroyed and, 
sometimes, were killed. 

This is not to say that good art 


was never produced by artists 


tied to the ruling elites. In fact, 
often despite their political inten- 
tions, artists of all ages have pro- 
duced works that are of a truly 
magnificent calibre. 

What makes such works good 
is the fact thay they rise above 
their particular society and ex- 
press something universal about 
humanity’s struggle for progress, 
enlightenment and a fully human 


SOCIALIST CULTURE 


Socialism holds out the possibil- 
ity of enormous cultural advances. 
A socialist society would drasti- 
cally reduce the amount of time 
people spend labouring. On the 
basis of this economic liberation, 
more and more time would become 
available for everyone to partici- 
pate in art, music, athletics. 

For the first time, art and cul- 
ture could become part of the 
daily lives of all people, rather 
than the near-exclusive property 
of a privileged minority. And, for 
the first time, art could be freed 
from its narrow restrictions, from 
the clamps and strictures of an 
oppressive society. 


Socialism would release 
enormous creative energies that 
have been stifled and suppressed 
for thousands of years. As the 
great Russian revolutionary Leon 
Trotsky put it: “The revolution is 
primarily the awakening of the 
human personality in the masses, 
in those masses which were sup- 
posed to possess no personality.” 


On the basis of this ‘‘awakening 
of the human personality” an en- 
tirely new form of human society 
could be constructed. Through 
complete equality and full democ- 
racy, a truly universal art could 
flourish. A culture that built on the 
great artistic works of the past and 
branched out in previously unim- 
agined directions would become 
possible. The masses of people 
would rise above the heights of the 
great artists, scientists, writers 
and thinkers of previous eras. That 
is the great promise of socialism. 


Space Debris 


HOW CAN a monotonous, atroci- 
ously acted, cliche-ridden film be- 
come a box-office hit, receive end- 
less praise and be acclaimed as 
**the best movie of 1977”? That is 
the real mystery of the spaced-out 
epic, Star Wars. 

Star Wars is breathtaking non- 
sense. It is a fairy-tale saga of the 
fight between good and evil, with 
a cast of characters dressed, pre- 
dictably, in black and white. 

It takes place in a far-off galaxy 
in an unspecified era, where a 
malevolent empire of dark- 
clothed nasties do battle with a 
heroic band of rebels. The latter 
are determined to ‘‘restore the 
Galactic Republic” that has been 
usurped by the nefarious tyrants. 

Yet an awesome obstacle stands 
in the way of the all-white band of 
do-gooders; the Empire’s super- 
weapon, the Death Star, a huge 
space station that has the power to 
obliterate entire worlds. A 
thousand planets lie under the 
death-dealing shadow of this 
weapon. The rebels are helpless 
before such technology. 


PREDICTABLE 


But fear not! The intrepid Prin- 
cess Leia, leader of the rebel 
band, has stolen the blueprints for 
the Death Star, entrusting them to 
a small robot before she is cap- 

` tured by the Empire. 
But will the plans reach the re- 
bels in time? Will the radiant Leia 
be rescued from the clutches of 
pee the coe 2 a the dark force of 
the Er 2 

The answer, or course, is S yes, 
and the bulk of this two hour 
ordeal does not deviate from this 
simplistic plot. 


METRO POLITAN Torsrits 


Chairman Paul Godfrey is a 
baseball fan. He spent $13,500 in 
tax money trying to get the San 
Fransisco Giants to come to To- 
ronto a year ago, and when it fell 
through, he was disappointed. 

But now, Toronto has an Ameri- 
can League team, and Paul is 
happy again. He can be seen at 
Exhibition Stadium almost every 
game, lunging for foul balls and 
root, root, rooting for the home 
team. 

Everyone loves baseball. but 
what is interesting is the fact that 
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Star Wars featured all kinds of new gimmicks and special effects, but what is the real message of this much-acclaimed movie? 


Star Wars is unique in one as- 
pect, which perhaps accounts for 
its popularity. Its very setting is a 
novelty: the wind-swept sands of 
the planet Tatooine or the 
timelessness of empty space add a 
new richness to characters and 
dialogue that is otherwise stale. It 
is this factor, the mystery of the 
unknown, that Director George 
Lucas has exploited to the full. 

As in the TV -series ‘‘Star 
Irek g Emck, s- 201 a Star 


t- 


people S desire to escape elr 
monotous existence. 

'A second important factor is 
that the almost-impossible struggle 


Godfrey: s passion Se the sport is 
being paid for by public funds. 


A FREE RIDE 


Unlike other fans, Godfrey does 
not pay for his seats at the ball- 
park. As a member of the board of 
management running Exhibition 
Park, the Metro Chairman gets his 
tickets free. The bill is paid by the 
Stadium Corporation and the 
Corporation is responsible to 
Metro Toronto. In the end, the 

taxpayer pays the shot. 

With the two free tickets to 


of the small band of rebels against 
the invincible Empire strikes a 
chord in many ordinary people. 
Many of us can relate to the theme 
of persecuted under-dogs battling 
for their freedom, for we see our 
own oppressive lives reflected in 
this movie. 


UNDERDOG 


A decade ago, this theme would 


ime of increasing social crisis, 
people feel more and more the 
victim of monolithic forces 
beyond their control. So when the 


Anes 


each home game he receives, 
Godfrey is admitted to the 
board’s private box. Similar 
boxes are rented for $20,000 to 
$25,000. The box is provided by 
the Stadium Corporation — 
again, Metro and finally the tax- 
payer pays. 

Not satisfied with that, God- 
frey has flown out of town twice 
to see the Bluejays play. Each trip 
was paid for by the general 
operating expenses of the 
chairman’s office. Where does 
that money come from? You 
guessed it — municipal taxes. 


all-powerful Galactic Empire is 


defeated, we each a a personal 


triumph. 

Yet these facts seem to have 
been missed by many cinematic 
‘experts’. In. faithful chorus, 
movie critics across the continent 
have applauded this inter-stellar 
narcotic as a ‘‘work of art’’. 

“Star Wars may generate a new 
religion,” exclaims one movie 
critic from Toronto. He is not far 
from ihe truth. The Paramount 


creators of this religion, are quite 
determined to popularize this 
very profitable fantasy. 

An artificial cult is being sys- 


more and Chicago. Godfrey says 
he talked to politicians in those 
cities about planning, govern- 
ment and garbage disposal. “It's 
not just to see’ the games’’, he 
says, “though that’s the primary 
reason. 


Godfrey gets paid $50,000 a year 
as Metro Chairman which, inci- 
dentally, is an appointed position. 
Now, with this sweet deal he has 
going, Godfrey is also being paid to 
be a Bluejay fan — something most 
of us have to pay for. 

Jim Michaels 


their pockets. 


The two trips were to Balti- 


tematically constructed around 


this film. From out of the de-- 


mented Hollywood think-tanks is 
being churned a wave of Star 
Wars T-Shirts, buttons, Galactic 
storm-trooper uniforms and toy 
laser swords. 


Such commercialized fantasy is 
nothing new to Hollywood, of 
course. The movie industry has 
always been a massive dream 
machine, captivatimg maons of 


Star Wars is but an up-dated 
version of the Wizard of Oz, and 
any positive elements in it are 
outdone by the film’s obscure 
mysticism. 

For example, the eventual 
overthrow of the Galactic tyrants 
iS exhilirating, yet this victory is 
couched in sorcery. A never- 
explained power called ‘‘the 
Force” is somehow behind the 
destruction of the Death Star; it is 
not real people who destroy their 
oppressors but an unknown 
power. This is perhaps the biggest 
let-down of the movie. 


BACKWARD 


Star Wars is more than a silly 
fantasy. Its conclusions are 
openly reactionary. 

For this “‘vision of the future’’ 
argues that women will always be 
non-entities (there are two females 
in the entire film); that white 
humanoids are the dominant race 
in the universe (every human in the 
film is a white-Anglo, while alien 
life-forms are portrayed as repul- 
sive, stupid creatures); and that 
any society will always be plagued 
with tyrannical classes and brutal 
oppression. 


The fact that this film contains 
these basic assumptions of 20th 
century America is the very 
reason that Star Wars has been 
frantically promoted by fossilized 
film critics. It is faithful to the 
backward ideology of our society. 
It does not create waves or dis- 
turb conceptions. 


‘This movie has no message — 
it is strictly for fun’’, explains Di- 
rector Lucas. Yet don’t be fooled. 
The message of this film is very 
clear ... keep your mind empty 
and your wallet open. 
Kevin Annett 
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Wrong Direction EX 


by Kathy Denomy 


WEDDINGS always seem to be 
happy and glorious occasions 
with the newlyweds looking for- 
ward to a lifetime of love, mutual 
care and support. 

For thousands of. couples, 
however, this anticipation is 
never fulfilled. Love turns to fear 
and hatred as husbands strike out 

' with anger at the very women ` 
they had solemnly promised to 
cherish. : 

Recent studies have shown that 
approximaiely one husband in 
twenty admits to physically abus- 
ing his wife, but the real figure, 
which includes unreported cases, 
could be twice that. 

This accounts for over two ic 
four million women in the 
U.S.A., and two to four hundrec 
thousand in Canada. 


DIVISION OF ROLES 


To explain why wife-beating 


occurs and why it is currently on ` 


the increase, we must look at the 


role played by marriage and the 


family under capitalism. 

Legally, when a woman mar- 
ries a man, she is pledging to be 
his exclusive and faithful servant 
— primarily as a sexual partner. 
In return, the husband is commit- 
ted to support the family as the 
provider. 

This division of roles is sup- 
ported by every aspect of 
capitalist society — on the job 
market, in the schools, in adver- 
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verywhere. men are por- 
trayed as the strong. capable pro- 
tectors with women as their quiet 
and pleasing servants. If they try 
hard enough, married couples are 
told, they can live this life of ‘‘per- 
fect husband”? and ‘‘perfect 
wife”. 

It is a dream that can never be 
achieved. No amount of individual 
effort on the part of the husband 
can ever make him provide all the 
things that capitalism taunts him 


with. Disappointment and frustra- 
tion seem to be the only reward for 


his hard work. 


WHO IS TO BLAME 


But surely he is not to blame: 
after all, hasn’t he held up his end 
of the bargain? Therefore, if the 
home is less than perfect and his 
home life less than content, it 
must be the wife’s fault. 


She is the one to blame if the 
money doesn’t go far enough or if 
the children do badly at school. 
But no amount of effort on the 


wife’s part can stop food prices 
rising faster than his paycheque, 
or compensate for over-crowded 
classrooms. 

Further, if a woman goes to 
work outside the home, her bur- 
den of being a housekeeper be- 
comes even more difficult. 


The conditions faced by mar- 
ried couples are changing, but the 
old ideas defining men and 
women still persist. 

Trained since childhood to 
have no identity of their own, nor 
any self respect, women try desp- 
erately to meet their husbands 


LS. Convention 


Building a Socialist Movement 


IN EARLY July, the Interna- 
tional Socialists held their second 
annual convention in Toronto. 
This meeting brought together IS 
members from Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Ottawa, Montreal. London 
and Halifax, as well as a number 
of friends and supporters. A de- 
legation was also present from 
our fraternal group im the U_S.. 
the International Socialist Or- 


Over three days, we had a. 
number of discussions to deepen 
our understanding of the h 
crisis in Canada and = a | 
scale, political events in Southern 
Africa and Quebec, and the labour 
movement in this country. In every 
discussion, we tried to pinpoint 
how new events here and abroad 
will shape the lives and conscious- 
ness of Canadian working people, 
and how we must respond to these 
occurrences in order to extend the 
influence of our revolutionary 
socialist ideas. 


i hite minority rule as a 
crucial part of the battle for inter- 
national working class revolution 
in the coming years. The struggle 
in South Africa has been sparked 
by a broader crisis in world 
capitalism which has upset the 
economies of industrialized na- 
tions in both the east and west. 
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In Canada, the effect of this 
crisis has been less severe, 


expectations. Their dreaded 
thought is ‘‘perhaps I am a failure 
as a wife”. 

Thus, the same set of ideas 
which teaches men to beat into 
Shape anything which does not 
meet their desires, teaches women 
to accept violent abuse as ‘‘just 
what I deserve’’. 


DEPENDENCY 


This ideology is reinforced ona 
material basis, by the fact that 
men on the average earn twice 
what women make. A wife is 


in Canadian labour history, on 
October 14 against federal wage 
controls, and the victory of the 
Parti Quebecois in last fall’s elec- 
tion in Quebec, have forever de- 
Stroyed the stability of Canadian 
politics. 

More than any other issue, the 
question of ‘‘national unity” now 
dominates the Canadian political 

_Scene. At a time when politicians 
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What we 
stand for 


WORKERS’ POWER 

Workers create all the 
wealth under capitalism. A 
Socialist society can only 
be constructed when 
workers Collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and dis- 
tribution according to 
human need instead of pro- 
fit. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 3 

There can be no substi- 
tute for the central role of 
the working class in the 
fight for socialism. The lib- 
eration of the working class 
can only be won by the 
struggles of workers them- 
selves. The working class 
must be organized collec- 


tively and independently of 


other classes. 


‘delegates. 


REVOLUTION 
NOT REFORM 

Capitalism cannot be 
patched up or reformed as 
the established NDP and 
Trade Union leaders say. 
The present system is 
based on the exploitation 
of working men and 
women. No attempts to re- 
form the system can do 
away with this exploitation. 
The only way workers can 
come to control society and 
Create a system: based on 
freedom and a decent life 
for all is by overthrowing 
Capitalism. 


THERE IS NO 
PARLIAMENTARY 
ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The structures of the pre- 
sent parliament, courts, 
State bureaucracy, army 
and police protect the rule 
of the capitalist class. They 
cannot be taken over and 
used by the working class. 
The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of 
state — a workers’ state 
based upon mass, democ- 
ratic councils of workers’ 


CLASS STRUGGLE 
UNIONISM 

The existing unions in 
Canada are bureaucratic 
business unions. To make 
unions fighting organiza- 


tions of workers, power 
must be returnéd to the 
shop floor. This can only 
happen if the rank and file 
Organize themselves inde- 
pendently to fight for 
democratic, class struggle 
unions. A class struggle 
union movement can only 
be achieved by linking up 
local rank and file groups 
into a nation-wide move- 
ment. 


AGAINST OPPRESSION 
Capitalism pits sections 


of the working class 
against one another. 
Women, Diacks and 


minorities suffer special 
oppression under this sys- 
tem. Sexist and racist ideas 
are used to divide the work- 
ing class. 

We oppose racism and 
Support the right of black 
people, native people and 
other oppressed groups to 
organize for their rights. 

We oppose sexism and 
are for real social, 
economic and political 
equality of women. We are 
for an end to all forms of 
discrimination against 
homosexuals. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The struggle for 
Socialism is part of a 
world-wide struggle. We 
campaign for solidarity 


with workers in other coun- 
tries. We oppose every- 
thing which turns workers 
of one country against 
those of another. 

We oppose imperialism 
and support all genuine na- 
tional liberation move- 


ments. We support the right 


of self-determination for 
Quebec. 


The experience of Russia 
Gemonstrates that Z 
socialist revolution cannot 
survive in isolation in one 
country. Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe are not 
socialist, but are ruled by a 
bureaucratic class. We 
support the struggles of 
workers in these countries 


paper and would like 


against the bureaucratic 
ruling class. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 
WORKERS’ PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant members of 
the working class have to 
organize themselves into a 
revolutionary socialist 
party so that they can act 
Collectively and provide 
leadership in the working 
class movement. The activ- 
ity of the International 
Socialists is directed to the 
building of such a party by 
fighting to strengthen the 
self-confidence, organiza- 
tion and socialist con- 
sciousness of the working 
class. 


If you agree with the views expressed in this 


more information, or 


would like to join the International Socialists, 
sénd this form to: International Socialists, 
Box 339, Station E, Toronto, 
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“economically dependent on her 


husband, and if she refuses to ac- 
eept his brutality she must face 
increased poverty on her own. 

Capitalism today sets up many 
of the conditions which result in 
wife-beating, and then per- 
petuates the situation by making 
it impossible for the wife to 
escape. 


Only when human beings are 
freed from the horrible pressures 
of economic compulsion will peo- 
ple be able to develop relationships 
based purely on compassion and 
love. 


warning us of the “‘disintegration”’ 
of Canada, it is all the more crucial 
for socialists to staunchly defend 
the right of the Quebecois to self- 
determination, including support- 
ing their political independence 
from English Canada. 


Our newspaper, Workers’ 
Action, was criticized for its fail- 
ure to adequately confront the 
torrent of English Canadian 
chauvinism, such as the racist 
strike of air raffic controllers - 
against the use of French in air- 
ports. In the future, the paper 
must see one of its major func- 
tions as combatting the anti- 
Quebecois prejudices among En- 
glish Canadian workers. This is 
an absolute prerequisite for build- 
ing real working class unity bet- 
ween the two nations. 


POLITICAL 


It was also agreed that, on the 
whole, we must deepen the politi- 
cal analysis in the newspaper, 
while maintaining our primary 
emphasis on the actual struggles 
of workers. This analysis will in- 
clude more detailed coverage of 
political events in Canada, inter- 
national issues, and shifts within 
the trade union movement. 


The most important message of 
the convention was the necessity to 
present our ideas much more ag- 
gressively in order to extend our 
influence and win new recruits. To 
do this, a series of pamphlets on 
IS’s perspectives on Canada’s 
Crisis, Women and Socialism, and 
Quebec are being prepared for dis- 
tribution in the coming months. 

To fully understand the ideas 
behind our organization, readers 
are encouraged to obtain these 
pamphlets. Along with Workers’ 
Action, they are primary tools in 
winning new adherents to re- 


l À volutionary socialism. 
P a 
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Ottawa Journal 


‘This was a case of union-busting but the union 
leadership didnt 
take it seriously” 


SINCE October of last year, 180 
workers at the Ottawa Journal 
have been locked-out in an at- 


tempt by the management to | 


bust their five unions. 

With the recent decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board 
to order a return to negotiations 
rather than impose the contract 
the union’s lawyer demanded, the 
unions have effectively been 
broken. 

Worker’s Action recently in- 
terviewed Larry White, formerly 
the vice-president of one of the 
five Journal unions and, until last 
October, a member of the steering 
committee of the Ottawa Council 
of Newspaper Unions. His com- 
ments contain a lot of lessons for 
workers facing a union-busting 
employer. 


Medical Academy 


THE SEWING machine 
operators at National Knitting 
Mills in Toronto must be wonder- 
ing if their contract has any mean- 
ing. 

After a month on a “training” 
period, at a set wage, the 
operators went back onto piece 
work fortwo weeks. Although the 
piece rate was up slightly, the 
demand for ‘‘quality’’ was so 
strict that no one was able to earn 
much. In fact, all anyone man- 
aged to take home was minimum 
wage, $2.65 an hour. This even 
less than the $2.80 base rate sup- 
posedly guaranteed by the con- 
tract. 

Now the operators are back on 
“training” — learning how to sew 
in a backward manner for no good 
reason. The frustration from that 
and from the continued harass- 
ment and insecurity has led many 
women to quit. 

It’s an understandable reaction 
given the do-nothing attitude of 
union officials 

ase 


OVER SIXTY Firestone workers 
in Hamilton were suspended in 
mid-July for staging a walkout 
over the intense heat in the plant. 
In the tire and cure departments, 
where temperatures in the sum- 
mer can often exceed 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, a handful of workers 


$ 6... should have had mass 


pickets from day one. But our 
union exec kept saying “‘the time 
isn’t right’’ and the time never 
was right. When they finally or- 
ganized a token mass picket in 
January all we got were a few 
trade union biggies who came 
down and said, “Hey I’m here! 
Make sure you get*a picture of 
me!” 

What we really needed, and | 
know this would have taken a lot 
of work, was to get the construc- 
tion workers, the posties and 
others to join us on the line. We 
needed to get them to the Journal 
just to stop the scab vehicles and 
the paper from getting out. If we 
had gotten a couple of thousand 
people the damn lockout would 


Toronto ‘Medical Academy operators are continuing fight | for Sota. 


a. in Drees 


led the walk-out by refusing to 
continue work that day. 

Under the contract, Firestone 
workers can legally cease work 
when the average temperature in 
the plant goes above 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Yet the company has 
ignored this provision and is not 
only refusing to lift the suspensions 
but sacking another group of 

workers who stopped work to pro- 
test the original suspensions. 


ON JUNE 5, 330 Ottawa Hydro 
maintenance and office workers 
walked off the job in a dispute 
over pension and sick benefits. 
The workers, members of CUPE 
(Canadian Union of Public Emp- 
loyees) locals 1201 and 200 re- 


spectively, want retirement at 55 


for those on the job for 30 
years. Hydro will agree to the 
early retirement with pension — 
on condition that the workers 
agree to give up long standing 
gains around sick benefits. The 
company wants a tradeoff — half 
the workers’ accumulated sick 
pay would be paid on retirement, 
while the company collects the 
accumulated interest all those 
years, among other things. 

The offer. was flatly turned 
down by the membership. 

“Were not going to give up 


have been over in two weeks. 

If management had seen all 
those guys on the picket line they 
would have said to themselves, 
“Hey, these guys aren’t fooling 
around.” With mass pickets they 
would have said, *‘Back off a mi- 


p? 


nute guys, let’s talk this over! 
NO LEADERSHIP 


This was a case of union bust- 
ing... but the union leadership 
didn’t take it seriously. They were 
preoccupied with keeping the guys 
in line. They refused to listen to us; 
they just kept telling us, ‘‘We’re 
running this thing’’. And what the 
hell did our exec do? NOTHING! 
Nothing but go to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


rights we fought hard for and al- 
ready have,” one worker said. It 
looks like a long battle in yet 
another union’s efforts to fend off 
an attack on existing trade union 


rights. eee 


THE BOARD of directors at Wel- 
lesley Hospital has decided to set 
up-a committee of Ward 7 resi- 
dents to look into the ‘“‘patient 
problems” outlined in a recent 


brief by Alderwoman Janet How-, 


ard. 

For answers to the problems, 
the committee won't have to look 
any further than the budget. In 
1977, it has been overspent by 
$180,000 — with disastrous re- 
sults for patient care. 

For example, there is no money 
to operate the expensive Cat 
Scanner which was recently do- 
nated to the radiology depart- 
ment. 

Nor is there sufficient money to 
utilize fully another donation — a 
brand new intensive care unit. 
Only 15 out of 26 beds in the unit 
are being used. 


To cover up such administra- 


tive foul-ups, the Board of Direc- 
tors has advised departments to 
cut back on salaries. That means 
lay offs and continually worsen- 
ing health care for Toronto's 
Ward 7 residents. 


» 


Lalonde (the publisher of the 


Journal) must have laughed him- 


self silly: ‘You didn’t know we 
owned the courts too!’ What all 
that shows you is that you can’t 
rely on a Labour Relations Board 
or the courts to win for you, 
you've got to win it yourself. All 
you can trust is yourself and the 
other guys that are out there with 


you. 


Union execs, and especially 
full time presidents, might have 


These Strikers 
Need Your Support! 


Thirteen women operators, mem- 
bers of the Communication Work- 
ers of Canada union, need your 
support. Since May 20th they have 
been on strike against Toronto’s 
Academy of Medicine for decent 
wages and a union shop. On June 
lith, the Academy ‘‘terminated”’ 
their jobs. 

The Academy's management 
thought the women would just disap- 
pear and give up. But they have been 


~ out picketing every day. On August 


9th, the strikers’ appeal to the On- 
tario Labour Board will come up. But 
it won’t be settled in the boardrooms 
alone. 


m 
> DULUS 
Miau 


outside the Academy on Huron Street 
near Bloor. Every unionist, and 
especially every woman unionist, in 
the city should come out to support 
the operators’ fight for jobs, a union, 
and women workers’ rights. 


Abbie Brooks 


AS WE GO to press, inside postal 
workers in Ottawa have returned 
to work after being served an in- 
junction against their strike. 

The wildcat strike began when the 
post office hired casual workers to 
clear a backlog of mail, rather than 
offer the 1200 postal workers a full 
four hours of overtime each — as the 
contract specifies. Instead, the gov- 
ernment offered them only two hours 
apiece and then used their refusal as 
an excuse to hire casuals. 


August 8th, between 3 and 7 p.m., 


good intentions, but the only peo- 
ple they really answer to are the 
international reps. After all, they 
get their pay every week no mat- 


ter what happens. They just don’t 


feel the same things we do. 

Those damn international reps 
seem to be always running things, I 
find, and they’ll never admit this of 
course. The international is only 
concerned about how much money 
they’re going to have to put out. 
They don’t want to have to put out 
a penny. 


INTERNATIONAL REPS 


The international reps are ap- 
peasement officers. The last thing 
they want is for the situation to 
“blow up’’. Their favourite 
phrase is, ““I just don’t want to 
hear about it,” or “We can’t do 
that, it’s illegal.” 

When we got the odd visit on 
the picket line from guys in other 
unions, they weren't welcomed 
or encouraged to return. Our 
union leaders kept saying that the 
time wasn’t right to look for sup- 
port. But it was right the first day! 
All they kept telling people who 
made offers of support was, 


` “Don’t call us, we'll call you...we 


can handle things ourselves.” 


The only advice I can give to 
other workers facing the same 


a iiteation we did is to pied Se 


too, how you need your jobs, how 
workers have to support each 
other... do anything... but cam- 
paign for that support — hard core 
support! These kinds of campaigns 
have to be organized so that the 
guys in the union talk to the other 
guys in other unions, the average 
guys have to handle things them- 


selves. a s 


Besides allowing the post office to 
train scabs for the future, the hiring 
of casuals splits the workers on the 
shop floor and undermines the 
union’s strength. 

If this recent skirmish is any indi- 
cation, the government will be taking 
a hard line in negotiations with the 
postal workers this year. If they are to 


resist this, the postal workers need 


the support of all workers. 
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THE RANK and file at Ford 
Oakville were magnificent! 

The site has seldom seen such 
massive solidarity between both 
shifts in the two plants. 

But the higher union officials 
went all out to put a quick end to 
it. As aresult, 1S members of the 
United Auto Workers have lost 
their jobs. 


PROBATIONERS FIRED 


It all started Tuesday July 12 on 
the day shift. Workers on the car 
plant’s trim line sat down to pro- 
test the firing of two probationary 
employees, first a woman, then a 
man, the latest in a long trail of 
arbitrary disciplinings. 

The two probationers were 
fired for being unable to perform 
their assigned job. But that job 
had been under protest, because 
no seniority employee was able to 
do it either. 

After the morning break Tues- 
day, that section of the trim lime 
refused to work unless the two 
probationers were reinstated. The 


—=—_ ? NERT TOn 


bring them back. r3 

Then the sitdowners demanded 
that no discipline be handed out to 
them. Ford said, ‘‘no way,” so 
~~ ‘the trim workers refused to go 
back to work, and the plant was 
> eventually sent home. 


SHOW OF UNITY 


Wednesday morning about 100 
from trim refused to go into work. 
Plant Chairman Donnegan in- 
sisted that they were in a minor- 
ity, and should return to work. 

The workers responded by 
marching through the car plant 
convincing those inside to come 
out in solidarity. They went on to 
the truck plant, and it too was 
soon shut down. 

The afternoon shift from both 
plants stayed out in solidarity, and 
the Thursday day shifts walked out 
again as well. 


BETRAYAL 


But by Thursday afternoon a 
stunned union executive moved 
into high union-busting gear. 

They leafletted the afternoon 
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company relented and agreed to = 
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Union Break: 
lidcat At Ford 


shifts, urging a return to work, 
even though the company insisted 
on ‘dismissing or suspending the 
militants in trim. 

This call to Scab was a cold- 
blooded betrayal on the part of the 
union executive. 

It enraged enough workers to 
stay out on the Thursday after- 
noon shift so that the company 
could only operate part of the 
plant, running the lines dry before 
meal-break, when the plant 
closed. But that was the last gasp 
of the rebellion. 


DEFEAT 


Friday morning the lines didn’t 
move for over an hour as the 
members argued with the local of- 
ficials. 


» 


Workers’ Action 


But eventually the company’s 
point of view — as presented by 
Messrs. Clancy and the rest — 


“won out, and everything was back 


to “normal”. 


The stench of defeat was every- 
where; the plant was like a mor- 
gue. And there was the thought of 
the 15 fired and 35 suspended 
brothers and sisters on everyon’e 
mind. 


Why this massive defeat? And 
why the sell-out? Just a few 
weeks earlier, autoworkers at 
GM Scarborough were able to 
wina similar battle with no discip- 
linary action (see Workers’ Action 
27). They won because they 
didn’t listen to their local offi- 
cials. ros 


After several mass pickets Essex Wire strikers have been slapped with an injunction. 


Overpaid full time union offi- 
cials are the same breed around 
the world. They are more con- 
cerned with the “law” and the 
‘‘procedure’’ than they are with 
winning. Bak 

They enjoy positions of status, 
away from the shopfloor. Instead 
of responding to the pressures of 
the membership, they are more in 
touch with the pressures of the 
company. . 


GRIEVANCE 


Union officials speak out for an 
improved grievance procedure. 
Butin fact, the UAW used to have 
the most effective grievance pro- 
cedure on earth: the quickie sit- 
down! 


er 


If there was a grievance, the line 
sat down until it was settled. It 
didn’t take six years, and it didn’t 
take offices full of paid officials. It 
took rank and file control. 

But the bureaucrats signed 
away the quickie sitdown to give 
themselves more power. They 
swear by the grievance procedure 
because it robs the members of 
their power. 

The members of Local 707 
were told to go back to work and 
rely on this procedure. Not be- 
cause it works; it fails miserably. 

But, without the procedure, 
rank and file initiative would win 
every time. And a rank and file 
union would have no place for pro- 
fessional parasites. 

Richard Helmer 


Essex Strikers Face Injunction 


DUNNVILLE — Since late 
May, the strike of 380 mostly 
women workers at Essex Interna- 
tional has dragged on inconclu- 
sively. The issue: paltry wages of 
$2.84 per hour and unending 
harassment on the job. 

Yet recently, the strike has 
taken a turn for the worse. 


INJUNCTION 


On Monday, July 18, the com- 
pany served an injunction against 
the strikers, limiting the number 
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of picketers at each gate to three, 
or a total picket of nine. The 
union, Local 1383 of the United 
Auto Workers (UAW), has de- 
clared its intention to obey the in- 
junction and “will fight it out in 
court’. 

This court order comes in the 
wake of several mass pickets that 
effectively shut down the plant in 
the first two weeks of July. 

On July 11, a swelled picket of 
over 100 workers prevented the of- 
fice staff from entering the pre- 
mises. Only with the intervention 
of local police the following day did 
the scabs get into the plant at all. 
At this time, several women and 
men picketers were kicked and 
bruised by the cops. 

Despite this, in the week prior 


to the injunction, spirits were high - 


on the picketline. The union an- 
nounced a plan to hold plant-gate 
collections at UAW locals in the 
Hamilton area, and mass pickets 
were continued at each entrance 
to the plant. 

In a show of solidarity, mem- 
bers of UAW Local 199 from 
General Motors in St. Catharines 
had begun to visit the picket line, 
promising to bring out more sup- 
port in the following weeks. 

Consequently, many women 
declared their intention to ‘stay 
out until hell freezes over.” Inthe 
words of one _ picketer who 
learned that an injuntion was 
coming, “We'll just have to defy 


it, won't we? I’m not going back 
for the same shit wages.” During 
this time, the company refused to 
change its pitiful offer of 55 cents 
over three years. 


_ MOMENTUM LOST 


Unfortunately, the union com- 
mitted a grave error by submitting 
to the injunction. The mass picket 
was the spark that kept the strike 
going, and was the one weapon 
that could pressure the company. 
Nearly every striker was enthused 
by the large crowds and was de- 
termined to fight on. 

Yet now, a mood of defeat 
hangs over the handful of picket- 
ers at the plant. Many women are 
preparing fora long, losing strike, 
for the company is in a very ad- 
vantageous position. 

Enjoying a large stockpile of 
material, and with Ford-Oakville, 
the company’s main customer, on 
a summer shut-down, Essex has 
nothing to lose by a continuing 
strike. - 

“They can just sit things out, 
until we're forced to come back 
on our hands and knees,” com- 
mented one striker recently. 
“*The biggest mistake the union 
made was letting the company 
stockpile for a month after the 
contract expired.” 


The fight does not end once this 
strike is over. By gaining the upper 
hand now, management will have 


the confidence to escalate the 
speed-up and harassment on the 
shop floor. Yet this can only hap- 
pen if Essex workers are de- 
moralized and divided. 

The organization and militancy 
displayed on the first mass pick- 
ets in July must be made a perma- 
nent feature in the plant, so that 
the daily injustices can be coun- 
tered blow for blow. 

Kevin Annett 

|. ie ae 
ESSEX workers across the con- 
tinent face the same rotten wages 
and abusive employers. In EI- 
wood, Indiana, 220 workers at a 
small Essex plant have been on 
strike since April 6 for higher 
wages. Their present base rate is 
even lower than the Dunnville 
workers’: only $2.76 per hour. 

The members of UAW Local 
1663 have encountered arrests, 
organized strike-breaking and the 
company’s complete refusal to 
negotiate. Recently, hired goons 
have been taking pot-shots at pic- 
keters with automatic rifles, while 
police move in daily to clear a 
path through the pickets for the 
scabs. 

Yet, this tiny handful of work- 
ers are still determined to resist 
this vicious onslaught. 

As one striker explained: ‘“This 
is like the thirties all over again. If 
we don’t fight back, we’ll never 
win anything. We are battered and 
bloody, but not beaten.” 
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